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Enpizic^l information is^ presented on bov res-e^rcbers 
at Saedish ifilrtitates of edacation perceive, stractore, and define 
educatipnfl and/ psychtf logical probleas. The collection, evaluation, 
aAd presentatidn-. of the results of the study vere aade on the basis 
of systea theoretic assuaptions in that the description and analysis 
of the initial phase of the research process Has aade frpa a 
■icco- ecological perspective. This orien'tation focuses on the 
analysis of the constraints that influence the zeseajc'cber's 
possibilities for action* and peraits the application of a 
psychological aodel that eaphasizes the researcher's possibilities 
for action. The liodel includes Ibe folloving coapcnents: (1) the 
researcher* saotivation, (2^ the researcher's perception of probleas 
(i.e. the generation of ideas* noras, and values), (3) the 
researcher's choic.e, tcansforaation and structuring' of probleas, and 
the generation of hypotheses, (H) the researcher's choice of 
strategii% concerning tbe search for inforaation, the design and 
iapleaentaltlon of research plans, (5) the researcher's choice of ' 
•ethods ^and te.chnigues for inf craation and docuaentation of research 
results, 4«sign of investigations, c<>llection and processing of data, 
|6)'the researcher's f raae .of reference (i.e. the 6ztent to which he 
or she identifies aith a particular discipline) and (7) thV'foraal 
and inforiial organizations v^thia which researchers work. (EVB) 
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BierSchenk, B. Research planning fro<n a micro-ecological perspectivie: 
-Summary of interview study. Educational and psychological interactions 
(Malm5/ Sweden: School of Education), No. 60, 1977, * 

This rfeport-prfesehts a summary of an interview study. The purpose of 
the study has been to obtain empirical information on how researchers 
at institutes of education perceive, structure and define educational and 
psyrtiological problems. The collection, evaluation and presentation of 
the results. of the study have been made on the basis of system theoretic ' 
assumptions. ; ^ ^ . ' 

Indexed: Research policy, system analysis, interview^ empirical rcsejarch, 
tfe^e theory of-geheral "systems, concept formation. 
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i. PLA^fiyNG EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

"The/fyfedorn of the resekl:6her" is a constantly recurring concept m debates 
and^aj^iuments concerning research policies.'. But since the concept is of a 
^ ' 'ledly woolly natur^, it can be. used by both i*esearchers, research admin.- 
^i^rators and politician^ when they want to defend the stand they have taken or 
idvance their positions, while at the same time each one interprets the impli- 
cations of th^ expression ^ his own'advantage. It should be made quite'plain 
ffom the start, therefore that in this account we shall make no attempt to de- 
scribe or interpret the free&om, of thp fesearcher.' Instead we shall try to es- 
tablish how personnel resources can be ytilized better^and how they can be' 
' linked to technical and economic resources, and how research programnnes 
can be designed •so. as'j:o lead tb a qualitative improvement in Swedish educa- 
tional research. . ^ ^ ' \ ^ 

;'v An examination of the researcher's possibility of choosing problem -orien- . 
tSiiresearch strategies contra personal, anS environmental restrictions in-, , 
vdlyes linking the discussion of the xpnditions of research to the researcher's 
. imme*diate surroundings. This micro -ecological starting point shouldlibe p$ir~ 
ticularjry helpful when relating the goals of research fxolicy to the con<irete iro- 
plegaifentatiqn of Research plans. ' ^.«v 



This, attempt to describe >the research and the researcher 's conditions from'J ^ 



a micro-ecOlqgical per spective is 'motivated by .the circumstance thatrvarious 
interested'partfes are irt a disturbinfg way separating the goal's of research- pol- ' 
'icies f rom*" sueh problems as are connected with a realizatipn of research 
•plans, 'the 4^gatekeeper s" of research seem to want to close thoir eyes as far 
as possibly to the fa'ct that personal and tecTinical r-esoul-'pes, plus concrete\ 
measures, are needed.if plan's are to become reality. From a micro-ecologi- 
cal perspective it is practical details such as the dissemination of information, 
the engagejnent of staff, arranging offices and workplaces, and obtaining or 
bui^di^g mstrurhipnts that decide whether and to what extent research pQlicy . y 
ideas ana visions can be fulfilled,- Competent research-^worker s cannot, Yor 
exiimple, be suddenly shaken out of thin air/ The J'pi^raonnl research rcsourfcos" 
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in fhp fofnl^^of elat>orated competence that ^rc availabui^fsSdccided wholly by a 
Ipng- termite search policy 0)flt the welfare of personnel. But such<p^actical de- 
tails arfe -off^^-HTieglected, pe'rhaps ojiving to'^our lack ot systematic knowledge 
of the ^reeearclier 's immediate environment. • * , 

• A Systematic descri'ptitin and analysis of the initial phase ®f the research 
procdsTB from a micro-ecological perspective. has the following two ♦purposes: 



.1. to apply a psychological mo4el that pays special consideration to the ' 
researcher 's possibilities fbr action and ^* 

2. to focus the analysis on the constraints that influ^ce the researcher's 
possibilities for jction. '4 ' ^ ' 

This theoretical starting. point is based on Ackoff and Emery's (197Z) work! 
*'0p pur^>oseful systerasV. It works on the assuAnption/of purposeful and in-\ 
tentionall^ acting individuals thai* interact continually with their environment, 
It^is as-sumed that-the individual csp choose to 'perform one action among many 
altefnative possible actions. The individual 's" possible actions Vr^howfever 
restricted iu effect by both personal and environmental factors. But since 
research policy decTsions often aim at increasing, dirpinishing or redistrib- 
uting the individual 's po$_sible choices, it should be particularly desirable to 
have the conditions of research empirically illuminated and qu'antified. 

An attempt at quantification and syistematic analysis has been presented^ 
in Bierschenk (1914% 'TKe m'odet according to which^this study has been de- 
signed includes the following components: , '4* # ' * 

•/ ' • * • 

!• The researcher ''s motivation, i, e. his aims' and intentions. 

2* The researcher's perception oS. problems^ i. e, generation of ideas, 
- norms and values. ' ' ' ' 

3. The researcher choice, transformation and structuring of problems^^ 
and generation of hypotheses. - \ 

4. The^^esearcher s choice of strategies concerning the search for infor- > 
• mation, the design end implementation of research plans. 

5. The resear^cher 's choice of "methods atid techniques frfr information* and 

documentation of research results, design of investigations, collection 

atnd processing of data. ■ < . , 

« 

6.. The 'researcher 's frame of reference, i,e/ the extent to which the re- 
searcher identifies with a specialization, with a garticulaf^disciplinfe, 
i^with an inter-disciplinary grouping or invisible colleges. , * ^ 

7. Research organizations, both formal and informal, within which re- 
• searchers work, ' , *• v • 4 ^ 

"Starting from the problems of practical action means tjjat we wish to -study 
researchers ajid the technical resources of research, .together with the en- 
yironment aefitied by a space and time axis. In this both researchers and 
technical aids move, from task to task along continuous paths, From the per- 
spective of researchiftsycholog^, it should be important to gain some clarity 
pi* the degree of mobility and*combinability of both the researchers and the , 
techriical*re sources! 
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1. SOME ME.THOD0LOGICA.L PREREQUISITES ^ ^ V . 

The use of a. given research, strategy an.d cert^irj special teciinique^s for both ♦ 
'data fcoUectipn and data analysis' and for statistical processing always implies* 
a (hopefully) cons.cious choice. But it also means a focussing on our systematic 
search for n.eW kno^vle<^ge and a decision, which is'^rrade for the purpose ojf re- 
ducing a« far as possible the .influence of various conceivable, sources Qf error. 

2, 1 Researcher population and^random sample ' . ^ . 

The research results that wjlU be- presented below are based on forty randdtnly 
J selected reseairchers from a researxh^x^p^^latiori. The following criteria 
• must be fulfilled^ipr^aj^^^^^tJff't^ c^^onsidered a researcher belonging to thi 
— population af^-th^i^nvestigatiort A reseai*cher is a person who (l),has studitfa # 
thte behavioura^ reiences; (Z) has taken at least a licentiate degree^ (3) is *con- 
necfed within oi^i-going, recently started or completed project, , seen from the 
pe^pecti^^ of 'l^^lSl, (4) belongs to. or is connected with at least one of the ^ 
(ke n)'eleven departonents of educational and psycJxological reses^rch in Sweden, 
(5) is resident in Sweden and (6) has been include^ in one of the catalogues list- 
ing social science tresearqh or ^taff employed at th^ depaf^-tments. These cata- 
logues must have lie^ published during the period 1967-1972. Catalogues pre- 
'.senting developmental , work, experimental work and refofm work are not ^ 
, counted, % ' ' * i • 

For a detailed description^«f the population and rstndorn sample and for an 
account of the <lata collection and the analysis results see Bierschenk (1974), 
Since this report forms the foundation for large parts of wAat is presented here 
in a compressed forjm^no individual referfenCes will be giv^n. 
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2» 2 Data collection 



If we assume that it is o^ly indiv^iduals (and not grbups, Organisations or rr^- 

cl^ines) that can forn>u],ate problems of iriterest to a scientific analy^i^, it be- 

coWxejs necessary to' let individual personiS express themselves freely. We 

ch0de'to use an interview method* for the collection of -data. This ^choice was 

\ ♦ • » -* i , c 

ma^e iri^e context of ti\e assujmption that.th^ ye searcher s chance to .give free 

and^nr^9«tricted answers would provide^ information of high validity, at least . 

as long as. we can'assum^e that the rese^irchers are seriously interested in par- 

ticipiting in the study. But we also constructed an 3.S ses smenl^^^edule for the 

pufpotee of (1) getttng*£he researcher^' views in.a '^summar^PP* form, (2) 

getjing'the researchers-' reactions to the u-se of assessment schedules in this 

♦ context ^d (3) getting the researchers ' possible suggestions fpr improvenlents 
and domments on wof dings and statements in the schedule. The analysis re- 

^ flrults'that will 'be presented are thus based partly on an analysis of test and 
paytly.on\an analysis of ^ata in the form of assessn>ent score-s. The text'ma- 



tetifal has been studied both impressionistically by Annerblom (1974), 'and by 
means'o*f'a rnetliod for computer-based content analysisTy Bierschenk & Bier- 
'sclienk (1976). 
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(^MOTIVATION 



Motivation ds the basic component in our concept model. It represents the dy- i 
namics of moUlvatiop that are irfssumed to control both the different tohases 
(perception, structuring and definition) of the procesj. «f problem formulation ' 
and the individual researcher's developmeyit of b^ehavioural strategies, ' , 

In an initial attempt to operationaliz^ the motive factor, mainly open-ended 
questions were put. This approach was intended to preven^; any ^prematureMimi 
tation of the motives that the researchers identify and describe. Primarily we 
wanted answers to liie fallowing questions": 

1. •What fundamental motives do the researchers have fOr devoting them'selves 
to /research? . * ^ ' - . • 

2; What goals do the researcher^ wish to attain with their research? 

The impressionistic content analysis shows that the motivation component is 
ma^y- sided and that the answers are given on many different levels of conri/ 
plexity. The* answers to the first question could be summarized b^ saying that 
the most important motive for doing research is a strong ambition to achieve * 
results and to-scjlve problems. The researchers find distinct advantages in 
such work. Research is described as tl>e "most pleasant torment imaginable'^ 
Another motive given for doing I'esearc^K is th^t '*it is advantageous to get paid 
while one is studying'^ One driving force is said to be that "despite- everything 
research is a free job with a certain amount of freedom of movement and it is 
'nice not to hav^ peojWe over you". But the researchers also mdtivate their in- 
terest in research by saying that the wprk situation itself '.'releases motivation' 
and that they do Research because they are curious and because the task itself 
is stimulating. In addition they expfess*a need.for classification and consist- 
ency and a need to reach tangible results. Finally one motive given is that they 
wish to learn new things and^ that the solution of problems is experienced a'fe 
something posiU^^e, ' ^ , . 

In the answers to the second question, the researchers' motives can be 
summarized as that they have "experienced the needs of the educational sys- 
tem at close range", that they waht to influence the decision-makers by point- 

ing out a'ctual states of affairs, they want to change the framework for the 

ST" * \ * 

school of today, remove boring elements from the teaching and 'achieve better 

working conditions for the teachers. They also wish to help disfavoured groups 

in society, perhaps even "improve the world". 
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4. PEKCEPyiON OF PRC^BLEMS • * ^/^^ 

• v . •. • ■ ;^ . ■ 

An .inescapable element in every'prablem is "ideas", ideas, (or ^ro^blcms) are 
however only noticed -insofar as they a^e felt to be relevant. Thus there mu6t 
be people lo-give ideas relevancy and' judge them to be important/ -The Inost . 
immediate source o^ ideas^and the judge of .re searchable i^eai^ is'the research-' 
er himseH. The decision taker/ by t^he researcher for or against a problem 
must be of decisive importance £04- the formiilatioVi of prc^^^l^hs/ But it should 
• perhaps also be mentioned hei*^ that so-called itlea-creatpr s or id^-dissemi- , 
nators or initiators b£ research projects need not be the same persons as thc/sc^ 
da^jigning a problem in such a .>Vay that' it^ can be tackled by scient^fit' methods. 

Fo^ every.process of problem foj-mulation it'is of fundamental iWiportance 
that there should be a continuous flow o£^eas, but at the ?ame tmie it is also * 
necessary to- make a choice. It is primarily the researcher 's norms (eitheTr 
written or implicit) and his values that exercise a strong element of cpnt^ol . 
•over the selection of suitable ideas. , •/ 

Af far as the researcher's perception of ideas is concerned,, we want fore- 
most to get answers to the follov^ring questionsS-^ / • n 

3. Wh^t ideas (suggestions) do the researchers develop further? 

4. ^ Which-sources of ideas are stated on the whole? 

5. W'hich values, beliefs and^norms'do the researcihers develop?- \ 
h. Which person"! select ideas (project outlines) and plan the reseaVch^roject? 

Annerblom's (1974, p. 13-14) impressionistic content, Analysis suggests that 
the researchers primarily pay attention to ideas, coming from earlier projects. 
But icflas also seem to come ?rom the^researchers ' owiji experiences a&iteach-" 
era or psychologists. Jde^as fox the development of a problem 'area, on the other 
hand, s«fcem to come more seldom from pure methotlological or theoretical in- 
terest. i / , ^ . ^ . 

When the researchers w^re asked to decide more exactly'where the idea 
for the project h;ad come from^ it emerged. that it was only in'exceptional . ' 
cases that the tesearcher alone had produced an idea. Annerblom 's (1974, , 
p. 26) evaluation of the interview material ^hows that ideas for research pro-' ' 
jects at departments of educational research ususally come either from pro- 
. fe ssoj*8 and sciehtjj^c leaders or frorr> per sons representing authorities such 
as directors of education and school inspeetbrs. Central authoiritiS^ 9uch as 
. the National Board o^Education, the National Social Welfare Board' an*d the 
Nordic Council are also named as having made suggestions. 

With regard to the norms, beliefs and values that have guided the choice 
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•^o*'a parti cul^ idea, the-interview arisv^er% shoW the following: The primary 
' 'Reason why researchers at departments of educational resear'fh "clioos^e" to 
do research around ^ idea or a problem xemplex is said to be the chance of 
obtaining an appointn\ent, within-which they are»expected ip carry out a'par- 
ticular assignment. PresAire from authorities and directives from authorities 
and' individual' per sons ^ar^ further important factors that have been mentioned. 

No lineqivocal answer beyond what has already been said can be given to 
the .question .of which persons select ideas (project outlines) and ^an research 
pro'jects. Usualif it seems as if a number of per^^ons at the departfn^n^and/or 
fa:om an authority have taken part in discussip^s that have Jed to^a suggestion. 
The initiative to such discus-sions see^s to be taken equally often by professors 
or scientific. leaders as by an authority. But in mawiy cases it is still unclear 
who finally reaches, the deci sion that the outline of an idea is to be civcn the 
status of a project by being allocated a reseaiv:h grant. 
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5, ^ CHOICE OF PROBLEMS • • . . 

There has/beeh a substantial increase in empirical research at the depart- 
ment^of educational research in Sweden during recent years. This increase 
concerns nvatttly re^search that has been "commissioned'; by c^entral authorities. 
When it comes to the researchers ' choice-of problems, we try to obtain answers 
to the following que sti 01:1 s: ' ^ • 

7^, What types 01 problem do the researchers handte"?. 

8. Ho^vjao t^he researcher^s tHlnk around the jprofelemsV 

9. What forms haVe^the researchers ^eyeloped for structuring .their prablerhs? 

10. To w^iat extent do the researchers ^fine the prolilems in the form of hy- 
potheses that can be tested empirically"? ^ ^ 

Swedish school research is domfnated by comm*isioned- research, which is 
characterized by broad questions. By giving primarily, sliort-term assignments', 
the rnain granting authority, the National Board of Education,' ^la^ys a foundation* 
for/centra} decision^ This steering of research is a central point of discussion 
*in the de^bate on research policy. Ifc - 

Tn general it can be said that the researchers consider that research should 
be carried out on problems of a copipfehensive nature," e.g. the goal for the 
entire school .system, and. that it would t>e positive iLfei research task could^.be ' 
focussed on inter-disciplinaryj^blems. A basic feature in the answers is 
that the reseiarcher s would ^refel^^ot to be tied down to-one, area and that they 
fonsider it diffi961t,to decide whether one sector ia more. important than an- 
other. Annerblom (1974,- p. 19) writes: \ ' 



**^Several researchers are of the opinion that it is impossible to distinguish 
betwe^en theory and practice in research. They consider that there is rto theory 
without application and vice versa. • ^ , « 

Researchers and laymen ate, generally of the opinion that a scientific discipline 
cannot achieve high quality research without bfeviVig fundamental research work 
as a foundation. Here the conviction of the^riter*is that it is of subordinate 
importahce for the research if the debate on research policy occasiona'Uy \ 
uses the concept bkjic rei^earch or if it breeds new norr^cliclaturos such as % 
goal-focussed tfasic upsearcl), long-term research, lon'g-tcrtn motivated re-' - 
searcTi,' theory-oriented research ^or high-risk research. - • ' ' ^ , 

What is important' for the research is tl^at/^he, research resources are con- 
trolled^in such a way as tO' make it possible for behavioural science research 
to handlyincreasingly^large-pijoblem complexel, since it^s th^se^ that indicate 1 
the development level of the^^-e search. When the *researcl^r to carr^out' 



: . , ' ' ' . , . . . . 10 - . , ' • / " ' - . 

. . . ^ / scientifi^^inVe*!ptigaU routing 
^ ' / •\^i)roW^m*g an4^jiractid This is a eriter ion, that applies^ ir^sp^ct- 

iye*oi wl^theW&n iuvestigatipn''is\said to .belong* tp the category ''basic research'* 

* : ' ' or^'^apiAifetf-pesearch'K^ " • ' * ^ ' . ' ^ ' - • 

' , Research impfires taking a ri sk* regarding, tlie outcome of the r^search^ro- ^ 
>ect. Over -'cautiousness and a f^ar of innovations^should therefore have a ^ - ► 
detrimental effeitt oti the p&s4ibilities oi cd'mposing groups of researchers ^ 
' ^ » that would be able^to-carry out co^nplex^eseatch tasks,- |)referably Hn the form 
. of commissions. With regard to the risk^le^^el of the research problems,- the* 
, researchers consider that Z7% of their researth is of an '^^adaptive" nature, ♦ - 

that 45% can b^ described^ as explorative, ar^d thrat only'Z8%^^of thevi-^ses^rch, tl]^y 
. do involves anygreat risk on the part of. the fund* allocator. Expressed irr terms 
'of basic" rfe?ea?ch> ^plied research and. development ^oyk, the r^safetchers ( 
* consider that Aly Z5%g^f tKe* work dofie Within the types o^ project'on -which ♦ 

^n^the inter\*iews are based consists of-basi^c research. Since the concept "basic 

"* - ' research" shows a positive relation \vith the concept "high-risk ^^se^arcH'V * 

* - *^ ^ - - ' 

this means that basic research is related to risk-taking. ' y^' * * * 

* ' I* ' ' 

' The Stand taken by the researcher k>r Qr' against U problem (complex] njust* 

have a decisiirg effect on the formulation of the problem*. j\s a first indkfation 
> of which types jon^ feels to be niost attractive,' we obtained^he fcrli^lng rankings 

New and impqrtant fields, e.g. inter-disciplinary studies,such a« "brain and • 
• ' behaviour "vt_l^ r-^ . * ' ^ 

. ' \ ■ V ■ . * • . .0 

pevelopment^of.ynodelff or "general'pri/iciples" that 'can be a^^plied to a multi-- 
tude of situation!|^^ e. g. infoii3)pation models. ^ 



Well-demarcate?i areas, despite the rifek'of limitation, e. ^ -^xperirri^rital 
problems. . ^ • - ' ^ 
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'The development of models pr "general principles" i^ cwimittedly place* second, 
bura 'mean value a^geSsment shows th*at the researchei-s atKi^partments of edu- 4 
catioiiial research are rather neutral to this alternative. 

Researchers who have taken^their Ph', D *(ftgrees' prior to/l966 consider that ♦ 
th6y are'doing basi^- research- in about 70% of their reference pi:ojects. Jh cacl\' 
case they have pernaainent appointments as, profes^sor^ associate professor or 
' university-lecturer. The researchers at the schools of Qduc^tion estimated ^ 

that only 17% of th'feir reference projectjs consisted of basic research, while 
the researchers at the Universities assessed it aj: ^put 50%. * > 

At thef same time 70^o of the development work done within'tl\e projects has 
bfeen prdved to be carried out by^part-time ^«istan,ts. Development workobvi- 
ou;3ly nornrxal^y requires ^larger staff. It seems 3"S if at present "basic ro^search 
^ \s largely carHed out as ^T.kirid of h6bby activity by persons Xvho are sfifficently ^ 
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independent financially to be able .tq devotp themselve^' to sUch research. This 
\ interpretation is supported by the f^ct that th^'researcTiers, when they are ' 
^ ^ faqed with the choice of doing deveropcnent wprk or more fundamental work, 
express the desi^e to ^[inquire and research around more fundamental prob- 
lems*^ than is^os^&ible within the present project. researci.^ 
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6. CHOICE OF STRATEGIES 



Scientific problems are garts in a system problems^ They form group of 
problems with mutual logical relation's. Ofie essential task for the researcher 
is to develop a strategy that will maj^e it possible to discover and rnodify the , 
logical order of the probl^s. The researcher's ability t6 observe- ^nd^pac- 
ity for insight fnto the prpci^6s of problem formulation is of fundamental im- 
portcui-ce for the development of a problem -oriented research strategy. A 
strategy states namely the .Jfcer in which differ^t items are to be carried out. 
We wanted to use the interview study ta get answers to the following questions: 

11. To vJhat extent is the researchers' information-searching important for 

'hjow the problems are formulated? 

' i i. 

12. Which stra^:egi^s do the rese^ar^chers use or develop when searching for 
information? * ^ . 4 . ' ' 

13. How do the tesean-chei-s eValua^e the relevance of the information? 

14. Which re-35'^arCh strate^gies are important Tor hcfw the researchers formu- 
late prc^jl^s? . ^ 

15. To what extent do ,the researchers wish to develop new strategics? ' ' ^ 



y Strategies are developed in the context ol' a'(project) plan. Despite the fact 
that the choice of such a plan, as shown in the pr.evious chapters, is not usual- 
ly associated dire^^tly with,the researcher's immediate environment, this eri- 
vironment unavoidably affects his attempts to.implement his plan. Jhe design ^ 
of a research strategy is' controlled by a project plan, which owingfto its often* 
ve4y fragmentary na<ture requires infprmation- seeking. 

On the first three questions Anr^rblom's (1974, p. 29-S4) analysis of the . 
interview material^ provides the followip^answers: ^ 

;'Careful systematic checking of research publications is the exception, 
rather than the rule/ It is unusual for one afternoon a week to be devoted to 
/checking what is being .done at other institutes. r 

It filso happens that researchers first gather data and then tj%y to find suitable 

literature/ N®r is it unusual for information -seeking to b^^rccodcd l)y some 

kind of concept analysis. There is a general- demand for systematic surveys 

and better information on what jls befhg done within Sweden and less depend-^ 

ence on American liter^ature. In a few cases there iV a positive reao4ion to , 

obtai/^g advice from otlf^rs. The general impression, however^ is ' # . 

'Hhartliise contacts do not/play a particularly important roie in the study in V < 
9he m^ans that the contacts/fehould have led to a complementary exchange'of 
information". ^ kk. 



exteht to which the information available influences" _the design of 'the 



research strategy depends gn how the researcher, evaluates the f-elevance of 
the additional information*. In an initial attempt to operationalize this problem 
complex, tWe researchei^ have been asked, as a^qomplement to the open- 
ended questions, to as'sess the efxtent to which they have looked for different 
types of information during the initial phase of the pro/ect. 

Xhe assessment sho^s that the. researcher ^ primarily look for information 
that ^an help them to develpp an idea, so that the product becomes a well- 
facetted pr0bl%m,' the different facets of which suiteii^to scientific attack. 
Information for demarcation of concepts appears to,f9i:m a very special type, 
since ft is not locked for together with other information t^at is of importance 
^or the development of the research sti-ategy, such as opinions and interpre- 
tations, empirical relations/^d evidence, norms and conventions, measuring 
ihstrpments or methods for the processing of Wftta, that i's to be collected. Our 
analyses shqw a oegatr^e relation, 

It should be possilSle for problem discussions to be the main source since 
the researchers primarily -tiry to find bibliographic references via different 
channels of information (symposiums, libraries, reference organs, reference 
^groups,' per^ns and haridbooksk In any case the researchers do'^not appear to - 
se^k information on research mgth9ds while the problem discussion is linder- 
way or >yhen information for demarcation of concepts is being soug^^t. The im- 
p're.ssionistic ^analysis, the evaluation o£ the assessment schedule and the com- 
'puter-based content analysis all give this result. This interpretation i^ alsa 
supported by all the criticat viewpoints expressed on printed inforfna'tion ma- 
te rial^^^I^eas and suggestions dfo not appear to be very easily accessible via 
this t]^^ of information. Nor is the information on research methods 'thaty^s 
available in handbooks and works >>4|^ef^ence used to clny great extent, since 
such information is sought first and foremost from tutors and fellow-research- 
ers. , 

The proa^ss of problem formulation is largely dependent on the researcher 's 
information-Seeking behaviour and his will to penetrate the research literature 
in;his. pwn field* It is conceivable that this behaviour reflects ^ mpre fundamen- 
tal attitude to the research process, insofar as theoretically oriented research- 
ers to ^ greater extent make use of written information than more praxis-orien- . 
te4 researchers do. Our result analyses suggest that th^re are two groups. The 
first gvoup se^ms from the start to aim at research work tl^atjeads tb a deeped' 
theoretical rompetence-^Cnd mrakes use of the library roughly once every three 
moAths. The other, more praxis-oriented group, does not app^er to have s^y 
. great ]ge,ed for a library. They maJce use of the library once every six months or 

15 * / • 



An examination, of the extfent to which diffejrent research strategies have 

^.feeen use5 shojvs, in complete sfgreement with what has 'ex;nerged in cc)nnection 

with btheV types of research, that onty the oMer researcliers make use*iof 

*^ ''"^ ' ' ' • - 

mote advapee^ resea^rch methods, Annerblom 's (1974, p, SO) analysis shows- 

that it f& experiments and empirical studies that recur in the open-ended-, i 

ans^vers^ But group^dynam^c working methods, are also'rrxentioned and>histo- - 

rical -comparative strategies. Some researchers comment: ^ 

^ .. . " ■ ■ •. ' ■ • - ■ ^ - 

yi cai:in6t understand how one'can be either or. . • ! The method preferred de- 
pends on the research assignmen^^ " . ' , * ^ ' 



Science is regarded not as a^definab.Le object or a defin^J^le set ofyproblems, 
but as a strategy for attacking problems^ The yinderlying motives for formulat- 
ing a pf ofelem decide, however, which strategies* can t^e considered suitable. 
A research Strategy becomes explicit by e, g. Jthe researCher s decision oji > 
special inve'Stigatory methods and his choice of suitable techniques for the 
purpose of reaching a scfentific goal." This latter question will be further dis- 
cussed in the next chapter, ' \ ' i 

^In addition to a,num1^er of necessary, routine's,* ^he eve'^ryday life M the re- 
searchef vcontains a gteat many other factors that determine the extent to which 
more or Iv^s long-term projects caij be realized and ttie degree to \yhich the 
reseai-cherZ-sHDehaviour st^rategie^ can ^be influenced without ongoing projects . 
being tS i^sJa^d ovei^ the critical line, beyond whicih- continuing with a project 
seems meajliijgleffs; , ' 

Annerblom ' s -(1 974, p. 42) content cinalysis of the interview material leads 
to the congj^usion thfitt the primary and completely dominating factor is the con- 
ditions of employment. She writes; ^'-^ #' . * * / " 

''Alndost all the' researchers are affected by the^ insecure erhployment situation, 
'IhiJ indenfensibl^ t hat the resedrcher mus t live iT^ 'stich a stale of insecurity, 
many of lis are appointe.d for* six months at a timej/^nVJ we have no. idfljjei what 
will happen wheu the project fund^ are gonfe, the security requiremei?t'i5 plain- 
ly unsrftisfied. ^ ~ ' ' ^ - 

Take, for sample,, the wretched situation for Jrecturer^s. We have masses 
of qualified Researchers here, working' hard for wipe payment, and then after ^ 
^ number of years they suddenly s.tand there w^th no rotfans of lsupport - it is 
ir,resp\^sible. ' ThQ insecurity of appJointment is irritatirvg jtisy because yoang 
resear€n assistaints and lecturers wfio could criticize society^ are* helfback by 
being Appointed a ye-^r or so* at a lame. * 

As aireffylt of.tbe insecurity, there are also certain id^as that get lost,^ ' 
that one simply doe's not darfe to follo.w up/ The decisive factor is the economic 
conditions under >^hich most people live h<^e at the university. Indeed, if thje* 
peo]^le ocpujpied-^^wjth re^Search had r^se;arcn'*'^pointments ^with ar> acceptable, 
degree^ 6f social security, I believe it woul4,^i'n/many wayfir*roake our work 
feasi^ri ai^ice thfere woiUd be less carjelessiiess and less' stress 1 



/ 



♦ .Within the frameworH of the relereuofe projects included in the study, 34% 

of a total of 273 persons are employed full time, while 66%' have a part-time • 

. ap^ointijrient. Of th'e researchers, 12. 5% have a full-time appointment while 

23%^ do theif rese'arch-part-time, O/ ^e assistants, 12.5% are appointed iull- -f 

time,> while' 27% haye a part-time, appointmenti But only, a few*6fghe research- 

ers have a permanent appointment, 

, The need 'for both "secuTity'^ and 'insecurity" as founda'tions fo» scientific 

1 achievement is emphasized by f^elz 8t Andrews (1*966, pp, 241-242), But by 

^. this they mean intellectual conditions. The research data presented by the . 

writers do at the same time indicate, however, that: f * • * ♦ 

; , . . . ^ 

'^Scientists must, have a certain leveTof personal security of selC-oonfi- ' ^ 
^ dence, an inseifure or anxious scientist would stic;k to 'safe and sure' sol- * 
utions, /.../ Given an atmpsphere of anxiety, though, relatively little uh- 
; certainty could be tolerated," *' p ^ I - 

\^ In this sertse the staff policy now prevailing dpes not "at any' rate ^voiir the *^ 
flexibihty intended within the orggjiiz^tion of educatprxfil research. Still .less.^. .j^ 
can this insecurity have a mbtivatliig effectv>n achievement, cre^ive thought 
and critical analysis. A marked sign of this is that thcreu^ an almok total' . 
lack of scientific debate, * - * 

Moreover many researchers consider, that it is difficulC'to maintain at bal-^ 

. * ance between private life arid research. Annerblom (1-974, p. 42)t writes- ^ * 

"One does not do research in office hours, 'brivate life and work rningle with * * 
each other', it isn't just a job ^here you v^^ol-k between 8-5 and then cloSe \ ^ 
^ down^^ ^^ffective research cannot be done in office houjs. ^» , ' . * ^ 

It/emerges plainly from the interview material that most of, the res^^rch- ^ 
^lipidesire "a permanent appoihttrfent.- In addition^hey wpuld l\ke. greater fr^e- ^ 
dom in selecting problems and that th^re shduld be more generous' time limits*, ' 

The conditions defined by the scientific community (internal research Cri- 
teria) and the research policy followed regarding educational research (exter- * * 
. nal research critef^a) obviously create serious conflicts. An a'ttempt ^t quan- 

tifying the researchers'*' experiences of coaflict shows that they have experi- \ 
ended relatively few. conflicts wh^n cholDsifig pro^blems.' The choice of suitable 
re'search strategy leads to. considerably more conflicts. Most cpnflicts arise ^ 
as a result of the narrow time limits they ^re forced to work with. If a research 
strategy leads to sound new ideas, it is prnhnhjy ihg rule rather thaft the exccp- ' 
' V tion that this is the result of continuous, "and tenacious intellectual work, wl\ich, 

y ' can stretcll over years. And it is in no way self-e^dent that this can bo re-' 
' placed by lists of problepns, expei-iericed such\as the cpnsumer^qf research some-* 

O "^times compile. • * 17 . - , . * 
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7, CHOICE X)F METHODS AND TECHNIQUES 

'' '' V f ^ . 7^ ' ° 

Attacking problems involves am on g^th!^^!*]^ a cons'tious steering or search 
, ^ tor knowledge, which is carried out with a resolute determination to. apply 
measureSj^at to the greate^st^pos^ible extent diminish the effect ofVkrioug 
sburdes of 'ferror.^ This is checked against criteria that have'been deci/ed upon 
by. the Scientific Community. In ah attempt' to map which .methods are used in 
Swe'dish e^ucat^ona^e search, the following questionis were formulaied: 

17. To what extent do t^e researchers systemaficafly make use-of different-- 
-techniques foj: itrfdrmation- seeking? 

irf. Which investigatory techaiques are important wh6n the researchers are 
to formulate problems ? * • ; . , 

19. Which techniques do the researchers use. in data-processing? 

in general, researchers and students aVe given k comprehensive schoiiJ^ing in 
the planning, implementation and evaluation of empirical studies. As^ar as -the 
researchers ' systematic use of methods or techniques for a s-ystematic /nd^ . 
. .C9ntinuous information- see^king' are concerned, .it ejnerges from Anne rblom/s . 
(4^74,^ p,^ Z9^i0) analysis that thie resea'rchers make use of different- sources - 
of information periodically. M;breover the information-seeking' varies from 
proj^c^to project,. Annerblom ^ACtablishes: 

. The researcher's attituide to the problems of information is personal and in- 

• dividuajistic. EVerypne has found his own way of searching for literature and 
'making-contacts. ^ W ' 

♦ / • - ^ . ^ g ^ ^ • 
''Personal contacts see^i nearly alvy^y.s to have had an ins'piring effect", how- 

^ ever. Someone has expressed it as preferring ^personal contacts to. a study o£ 
^ the literatur.e. ' . .people/|Lre more-tgpical than bpoks* ^ . ''rtie people with whom 
^ thtfy^havie had discussions jtiave often been persons who ha vt in some way been • 
associated, with the project, discu^ions \vith colleagues or the other members 
of the project being meaticmed les's often. % ^ . ' r 

I . Whei| the researcher see|s,.information he musfljave access to ^suitable 
chahnejs of information. Fqljrthe purpose of quantifying the researcher's view 
of 'and assessment of a.numb^^r of channels of information, assessments were ' 
• made regarding both the frequency of use and the Vaiuc of the informations The 
evaluation ^hows that the j-e sear chets primarily make use of such channels of 
information as necessitate per'Sonal contacts in the searching. -Thu s research- 
ihforiViation is mainly mediated departmental libraries', by direct "contacts 
witlv Research ,colleaguies, by telephone calls or writter> enciuirie s and by the* 
^ use of re fi^rsAce* groups. Uor^ indirect contacts with other lil^rtwie s* aVe often *^ 
\lnade through the 'departnrientafl library,. The fact tha^ the library is not used 
to any g^-eat extent is motivated'by (t) the age of tjie'rescarchers; (2) that 
there v^^s no neexi JOr literature, (3) that the library is too far^,.awaygor that 
one•*^ . .expected absolutely nothing of library information. . ^ V In many cases 

18 . . r 



th^ use of, the library seems to depend on fhe researchers being on a*good foot-* 
iflg with the library staff. \ . ^ , ^ 

R^ferenqe organs SL^qh as*^ERIC, Psychological Abstracts (PA) and oth^ts 
forJTi a group ^f their:o\i'n. The Researcher? seem W-use PA-most often. Des- 
pite faWre^cfxing andjCqiTiprehensive information ca^nnpaighs EkiC has obviously 
attraicted little attention, neither th'^fe masiual nor the cgmputer-basedVe.rsion. 
"From the comm_ents».to ttie evaluatipn. of the reference organs (see Annerblom, 
1974; p. 31) it c^n bd seeri *that, the rese^rch^r^ wish for easily accessible in- 
foi*tp^tipn ir^lhe form' of Bummaries^of'curreht re*search.* 

•J^e-irrkp/(>vefrneht^de si-red in the* fisting ootnputer-based systems for in- 
* fortnati^n^and ^documeofati^on ar^ a Wrid of qua'lTity' j^jlgetrient.,- "An evaluation- of 



•the ' ' ' 



•references one obtains is \^hat on^ {qoks*for;" In summing up,* we can say 

that the reseaj^cl^er 6 know that* ic^puter-based sy^stems olf information and.docu 

mentation exist aii^h^v'e-to, a'cert2Cir\ exteht nSad6 use x>f this ^er.vice, but? are 

*Mi8$at^fiedy with"i£;artol Hope.that-the^systy^m caij bS irnproved. When-ERIC 

*>Vas' q'ornpSU^ed to. PA, it emerge^ that there was a wish for the same tvpe" of in- 

'forma^onr in EJRICJa^^ in PA , and that tbe indexed- words should be m.©re unequivo 
' / . . '* ^ .. ^- ' ' -4 • - • . ' * 

caU;y defined.: * . ^ r . * » 

^ ^ t'inaljy sympoaiurns' at home and abroad form another separate group. Tiiey 

*ar> vi^ijted rougtily dnc^ a year* :The*evaluatidn of the ipfor^iation that the re,- 

searcher's have got via' different source s- of* inf<*rmation shows that thev value. 

difeat cotifacts most highly. "This is followed by librarie.s. Info^ation received 

irotn refe^eAce 'orgar^ kndi syinposhirtis is valued *Voweat/{though with the excep- 

tioja o'f? symposiums abroad).].. • ' \ * , - ' 

The^act thai asBTs^ants. and 'projefMeaders \*^ithout th6 function of scientific 
leader have rtpt fit All participated in symposiums is very serioua for the deVel- 
QpVn*erifof the research process. / • ' ' ^ 

The np^atpping^^r which research methods are' used^'inf^fedish educati<5nal re- 
.search "Shows that the rese^archerte. have only made use. of ^'^simple ^statistical ' 
treatment of observations'*. "In' aj^di-tibn the assjj^ssment^ ,show a v^idc distri- 
bution.* The other methods are such as are concernejd^with the planning of 
investigatioas'and v/ith classical methods in experimental psychology. ' 
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EFEREIVCE SySTEMS •> ' / , - . . 

The kbility'to Wehti^ onesellwifh ^jgfe re-S.earch tafi^ks that Ire to be carried 
and ^make these g^gic-e^ with tne ej||p?cTatlor>s and ^oals.one has in j|dfe is some- 
times' calleri. »^86H-^eall?atSon*\ The rapid -orientatioris that are pften die- ^ 
mtoded of individual reSearch^tsf in Mfi?^ucation owing to the varying nature x>f 
the research assignments can somfetimes ha^^e resulted in individual* researcher s 
feeling uncertain with regard to a basic reference group. Perhaps this , state of': ^ 

* affair^ i-kthe rjisf^on why the researchet's. at departments'of educational research 
are so highly ^tj^a^fed to inter -disciplinary research: 90 a$ to prevent them-* ; 
s^lV^s being pldced in'a harrow subject catego.ry, ^ . 

, lit prxier to*sttldy how the researchers at departrnents of ^ucational research 
de'fine themselves, Ijffe have tried to obtain answers to the following (Questions: ^ 

-20. Which reference systems do tiie researchers consider tjfiey ^elong to? • 
' 21. To what extent have the researchers specialized? • , 4 ^ 

22. Hoy^ doe^ the reaeaTcher.s identificatidn wilh differe\at sub-systems influ-** 
ence his researph strategy?* ^ . ^ 1 ' 

23. How does the researcher's affiliatidri to a reference system affecfhis 
j\?^gement of the relevEmice of a'problem? 

AnAerblom (1974, -p. 48)^ givee the following comment and ifiteVpretati'on of - ^ 
the answers received to question 20:' - 

*'Education-wi9^ i. belpn^ to the pedagogues, «mofionaUy, God knows './•../ 

Xhe researchers fefH themselves to be pedago^ue;^, but segm nevertl^ele ss to be 

uncertain whajt a ped^gogioje feafiy is^ They identify. with international names. • ' ^ 

* They are well-aware as to \vhat groups. tl>ey Sym*pathize^with, but seem all the » jjk 
- same not really convinced over their role in a larg,er^oh^ext'. 'V - " f« 

Working on our assumption that the individual's behaviour -strategy is partly 

* one function of the structutein the social environment that the individual has 

learnt Jlo distinguish, we' h^e trifed to obtain 'further clarity in this ii^portant 

question.^ Depending on the researchers basic education, one can namely imag- 

ine an identification with a certain subjecft, such as pedagogics, psychology, ^ » 

* • »* ' ' ' ' * 1 

sociology etc. Another hypot^iesis is that the researcher Y^b exteniJed his ffcim6 . / 

^ rol reference and defines himself*<m 4^'rrtore cross-discipli^pary fashion as biehavr # 
ioU|^» scienti'Qt, with the import pedagogue fc'p^ychojogist sociqlogiA. • 

The researchers at Jhe deparlnrvents df educational refee^rch in Sw^edefi can 
be divided into two main groip6, namely (1) reSearcher^ with a^ strongly socio- ^ 
jpsychological f3;ame of reference with some roots in biological and physiological 
theolries, and (2) resear^her^s who only to a small extent considei;;^themsclves to 

^ haVe.this irame, of reference. Researc^r 8 4£ed betweeil 44 and 50 largely.iden^fcify 



* with pedagogues and teacherjS^AThis ^dentificaticm is tiotic6ably less among 
younger and older research wbAkers.\ Since it is mainLy^the first group that has 
had .basic teacher training, it^setems lo be that background that is of decisive 
. . iirVportance for the Identification) In no group is tiiere any desiretfor change 
in the reference system,. > ^ * 

Concerning the identification with rese^r cTilmethods/it enferges from the 
' analysis that the researchers who are either scientific leaders gjid project ' 
leaders or assistants identify to a moderate extent with the specializations, 
survey expert-'and measurement' scale technician. .The only researchers who 
, ^ identify to a large extent with rese/rch planners axe those who are both scien- 

tific leaders an<i project leaders. 
_ • . R^^search implies a system-atic search foi* new knowledge. If new methods 

amd technique^ ^r'e not.de\^erop€d and applied, there is little hope 9f acquiring . > 
n^ insights and,Yiew^know4edge. This in&igh^ seems to be spreading increasing- 
ly; among re'searche^s in'.proj^ct research. They want a cfiange .towards a great - 



1. 
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'«f.depth.in research methods. 
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9. ORGANIZATION STRUCTURE . 

\ •• '* . • ■ ' ' . 

It is often, very difficult to deterrtjine the ejca'ct soured of an idea Or a problem 

that is felt to be a Relevant subject for research. The person or persons sup- 
\ porting an idea carina found in various organization structures^ in wh^^cb they* 
can hold either {l)<ormal or (2) informal positions. . 

Research institutes form the outef frame within which research processes 
are deve^loped. Within this frame projects function as the smallest unit (with ' 
^ relatively loose orgaiiization). But different political and administrative 
structures that surround research institutes havfe the effect of controlling the 
^search process. ^ - / . - 

Since the historical development of the Swedish Apartments of educational 
research differs considerably from that of other European countries, a few 
features will be Briefly described. In Sweden the first Chair Of Education was 
instituted in 1910. Psychology developed within this subject and was up to 1955 
linked to education. The Chairs were often named "Education and educational 
psychology" or ^'Psychology and education". Not until the beginning of the 
?1960's were the departments expanded and then in the context of the Schools of ^ 
^Hucation, There are now thirteen departments of educational research in the ' 
Country (see Bjerstedt, ^976, p. 23-24) where nearly all educational research 
is carried out. This research has a marked bias towards behavioural science. 
; Almost no historical oi; humanistic research,oc^cur s and the preference 6f the. 
5 vre searchers for -methods associated with ^behavioural science and basic statis-1 
stical knowledge can be s^en clearly in the interview material. The research 
projects at the individual departments are almost without exception problem- 
^(Oriented with a strong trend towards what is sometime s calied "client-oriented*' 

research. - . . - . 

1 • ' . « 

Th^^rocess of problerAfcrmulation develops by definition within different. 
institutional environments aB^is thus influenced by existing institutional limi- 
tations. To these are added varipus central authorities* that try to influence the 
process of problem forynulation. The demands i#^ade by persons holding central 
positions of^authority that thay also be consulted have increased continuously. 
We have tried to map this influence by^answering the follo^ving question?: 

24. Which perscms influence the process of problem formulation? 

25. Which person? support ideas for pro^ject outlines? 

26. Which authorities influence the*process of problem formulation? 

The way in which the'process^of problem formulation is developed within a pro- ' 
ject depends on the soGial relations that exist between the rnembers of a project. 



Projects are usually characterized by the following organization structure: A 
scientific leader is responsible for the scientific quality of the project. The 
project pleader is responsible for the rejeeaVchers and the o£/ice staff working 
within a project. The functions of soientif^ leader and project* leader can be 
combined in one and the same person. In addition various- kind s'pf expert know- 
ledge can be associated with a project, without these expert i necessarily being 
employed within a project, bsually experts participat^g are paid by remuner- 
ation. . * 

Annerblom's (1974, p. 16, 35) analysis indicates that tht^^esearcher s are 
rather reserved when getting'on to the subject of how the project functions. 
They.all seem to have in common the problem of completing the project within 
thfe appointed tr^me. One basic element in the answers on the proj*ect work is 
that • ^ ' . ^ 

"it is an absolute condition'that one is^reasonably adaptable. if one cannot 
communicate one is not a researcher'. And if the social relations do no^ func- 
tion, nor does the project. " y 

Annefblom surfts up: ' ' . 

"T^e exchange of thoughts ^etweefi researcK^rs is limited'to that which is ab- 
solutely necessaary. They consult^each other when they *are4ghorant of an area 
such as statistics, ' but meet less seldpm to exchangS ideas. There is neither 
time n^^ place for anything other than purely utilitarian contacts.," 

■ , • . • - 

In order that we should be able to obtain a quantitative rtiea of how t^e re- 
searchers' "social Environment" functions, where the strategic points are and 
which functions are most important, the researchers were asked to state whi<j,h 
persons they had been in contact with during the various phases of the problem 
formulation process. There are an unproportionally higher number of. contacts 
within their own departments than between departments. At the university de- 
partments fridsV contacts are mdde during the gathering of ideas, 0ter which 
the contacts steadily decrease. At the depar^tments at the schools of education' ^ 
the trend is the opposite". Contact is nrtade more frequently and more intensive- 
ly with other persons,' groups or central authorities during the phase of prob- 
lem definition than durijig the idea-gathering period. It is only at the depart- 
ments, of educational research at the schools of education that the number of 
contacts and'the- inten^sity of the contacts show the sajgie trend, i.e, they in- 
crease in number and frequency. 

. • As far as the design of project outlinesj grant appli^cations,v routines etc, 
are concerned, Annerblom (1974, p, 39)^says: 

|'Thi^>entire procedure is described very diffusely. The authorities do not stee^r 
it directly, but indirectly. The researchers do not leflshem selves bo controlled. 

^ ^ • 23 ^ / 
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but adapt themselves m accordance wit>i unspoken requirements. In some 
cases there are nx> form'^1 regulations for applying for grants. There a% no 
routines that take effec^ when an application has been turned do^wn. There are 
few rules/ of any kind and the entire process from wheri^orie appUes, designs 
the project outline, makes corftacts e1;c. is an elusive but also long-winded 
procedure that disturbs tJie on-going research work. The critics of fhe, way 
m which the authorities treat the project outlines ppint out that they have litUe 
^ability in making a scientific assessment. One of the clear trends in the ma- 
ferial is the negative opinion of the authorities. In general the impressiort i& 
thafthe researchers are plainly steered from above by-means of alpiost invis^ 
ibl'e mechanisms when designing their project outlines, but that they neverthe- 
less partly succeed in carrying but their intentions by various roundabout 
ways. \' * ' 

^We have also quantified the way in whicK and the extent to which the research-, 
ers consider that they thefmselves have guided thfe design of the project outline 
or been Exposed tq inflii^nce. from persons-within research institutes or auth-^ 
orities. While none of tVie researchers desire an^ noticeable control- by local 
authprities, the scientific lekd^ers accept '^me (moderate) control, probably 
because they do not at the same time need to feel specially tied down by this. 
In general ^ greater measure of freedom leads to greater tolerance tow^i^s 
opinions coming from the outer circles of science. 

Within the projects with two or more part-time assistants, 70% of the re- 
s^earch activities took the form of development v^rk. Researchers within these 
project* accept. a certain amou^ of control from local authorities, perhaps 
owing to the fact that development projects often work inside the municipal * ' 
schools. The fewer tfie nunr^ber of part-time assistants in^a project, the less . 
desire there is £pr control from local authorities. Control can on^y be toler- 
ated in connectipn with development work and even then only to a moderate ex- 
tent. ' 

• Educational aclministrat9rs, teacher trainers, students, ^trade unions and 
parents associations shojild no^: steer the dc^gign of project outlines to any ap- 
prepiable extent. The researchers^ also reject any direct or indirect pressxire 
from authorities on the design of future re.search projects. ^ 

The internal scientific steering coming from fellow-researchers within the 
department ,N^^s ^iponstrably much greater at the schools of education than at 
.the universities. The extent to which research colleagues within one's own de- 
partment should sfeer the design of project, outlines is connected^with the re- 
ae^^rchersj mobility. Jhose.who have been employed at different research in- 
stitute's have a greater wish for steering*. From the point of view of Swedish 
research poligy, this result should be«worth keeping in mind, above aU con- 
sidering the lack of opportunity for getting an appointment at any department"-^ 
otHer than one 's ovsoi. 



* Two other factors over -which the gVai^ting body decides are the problem 
areas within which th« project is to be conducted and l\m length oi the^project. 
The analysis^ the results shows clearly that the researchers are not inclined 
towlards tackling^new problems of whicS they have little knowledge if the pro- 
ject is to be shorter than three years. When a project is to be longer than 
three years, the pr6ject leader and assistants are those most probared to take 
it:on. Experts and post-doctferal researchers not linked to the project admin- 
istration ar.e noticeably more reserved. This result probably arisesXfrom the 
fact that specialization does not permit erratic jumps from one probl,^ area 



to another. % 

Moreover, projects with two or mj^re full-time work^sr^ seeiri^ 
new ideas more than projects with only one or no researchers -witl^full-tirrVe 
appointments. ' 



encourage 



Finally all the researchers consider the requirement of practical applica- 
tion to have a negative effect on the process of prol 



problem formulation. 
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10. ^ THE MICRO-Ed:bL0GICAI. STRUCTURE OF EDUCATIONAL AND PSY> r* ' 
CHOLQGICAL RESEARCH \ ' , . , n 4 . * . 

The descriptioil of the initialr phase of -the research process given in Chapters' 
2 - 9*is based ori4he application of a. comprehensive concept model, based on 
a theory of general systems; The main components in this niodel 'are (i) mo- ' . ^ 
tivation, (2) perception, (^) probl^m^ (4) strategy, (5) method, (6) reference *' 
system and (7') organization structure. 

The fundafifientaj starting point is that we stydy organizations ad systems. 
By the concept system is meant liere two or more component^ that stan^ in 
relation to each other. A comjnon situation within rese^ch in the behavidiiral 
.sciences is that a group of persons who have been observed with regard to 
certain variables are to be divided into a number of unique sub-groUfjs* If we 
permit. (xir researchers as a whole to decide on'the grouping, tho^e that in ' - . 
some sfnte are alike or'"close" to each. other will be classified into the same 
group or cluster. Researchers that are different of ^*£ar from, each other" will 
be classified to diff^rei^t clusters/ * 

In this chapter we skall describe a f^w examples taken from arw indiu^ive 
experiment to find meaningful r^lajti^ns between the ninety variables that define 
the seven components of the model, TMie categorizatioH or .identification of per- \ 7 
sons, objects or events is a fundamental and essential behgiviour- It .requires 
an analytical approach. It is considerably more difficult to synthesij^e stnd ^x^gy^ 
ate a cqncep^pn of how they integrate and in which way barriers are created ' - 
that prevenSal person from moving in a'particular direction wh^n the field is 
more open in other directions. , This is one of the reasons why our conception 
.4p£ how they integrate is -vague. The wa^ in which the individual -^components in 
oUr concept model interact is described below. . > 

The researchers that-considex tha!t there" should be opportunities within the 
framework of "departmental research" for administrative posts apd that R&D 
projects shoufS include training for researcher posts, also state that they have 
made US0 of psychological creativity melhbds, f e. g. brain -storming or "syn- 
ectics", i, e. a conscious attempt to create an exchange of ideas and creative 
atmosphere in a group. - 

' The researchers who are attracted by ideas that are expected to lead to ex- 
perimental studies and a development of gei\eral models think that they have . 
experienced conflicts wh^en choosing betweer\ ideas. The conflicts 'arise when 
'thfey are foj;^^d^ choose betv^een ideas that are expected to lead to results 
acceptable to the Scientific Community (even if they are not particularly re- 
markable) and ideas that coiild lead to remarkable "but possibly controversial 



results. They describe their owapro}e:Cts as high-ri'd^c research. By high- ' 
^isk research is meant. researcii work that leaves the granting author% in 
^gr^at'uitcprtainty as .to the results" This research- concern e. g. 'the test'-' 
.♦ing^of different ^trategi'^ or completely new methods of approach 'for .training 
new, important functions^ ' . 

? The reSearchers^at within the framework of the school's R&D work Qan ^ 
^ con side r^V^o^ing on a^hort term (I'e^s than th^e years/.in areas of which 
' they kpow lirae^tlassify their own project as deveippment work. By develop- 
ment work is niieai|| activities concerning the development of new aids and . 
techniques that can help solve acute^roblems in 'the daily work of^tlie school; 

The researchers that within the framework of the s^ool VR&D work can 
consider working on a long term' basis (more than three years) in, ar^as where 
they have li-ttl? knWwledge classify their own projei:t as ex|)lorative^e search. 
By explorative research is nrieant research work t'hat has been initiated for 
the purpose of adding to our knowledge of-phenomena that are o£ general inter- 

^st to the educational system. . , ^ 

* y , 

The res-earchers that iden-tify most with psychlogists would, if a^ked to 
choose, decide in favCur'of project outlines' within new .and important ar|as 
(e.g. interdisciplinary studies such 'as '^bi^n arid behaviour'') where the de-^ 
tails Sre left to others. TKey give as their specializations col(lultaf^t in metVi- 
ociological question^, psychoanalysts (psychodynamic theories), admjpistra- *• 
tors^or report disseminalors. They consider themselves'tp tTe interview tech- 
nicians and content. analysts and they have made use of classical experimental 
methpdology, i.e. a systematic' use pf hypotheses that are foij^lvfed by .experi- 
ments or^ obser\cationsfdj verification. * 

The researchers that identify most ydth sociologists ^ate that the National 
Board of Education has steered l^ie^design x)f .the project outline, while at the 
.same time they have experienced a demand for practical application. 

The ^researchers that id!cjji*fy most with educationalists also identify with 
teachefs. At the samre time'they state that' tHe^ have made use, of discovery * 
matrices, which involves setting up'^ g^eyal fname or classification to make 
itpossibt^^ to discovejj^^ossible gaps in^knowle^ 

The researc^ierslpeit identify mo>t with statisticians and.rrtathematicians^ 
give as their specializations random, sample technicians,* measurement scale^ 
technicians,^ measurement, theoreticians^ surv^ expert and x'esearch' plltnncr s. 

y The researchers tHar4gentifV mos*t with bidlo'gi^s^and physiologists clas- ^ 
•Siiy their own projects as basio researcV^^By basic mesearch is meant iriyes- 
tigatioris studying objects that are indifferent to: the -educational system. But 
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it can also include studies with a relevant content, i.e. studies carried out m .X 
experim^ntdllaboratories. They have , made use of the following tesearch ^ 
.methods: Axioiha^ic methodsf, i» e;' axiorrls or postulations are formulated from 
which .the oriern« are\jeduced by means of formal logic, strict s'ystematics in 
' l^e planning^ of investij^ion-^ ,.e. g. PERT or net-planning and morphological' 
methods, i. e. an sujalytical arrangemen^ of a problem in factors and listipg 
df-c^ll possible conibiriations of these factors. a 
^ The researclvers who identify most wi^ educational j^anners say that they 
. find ideas leading ito. new and important areas the most attractive. ButHhey 

i • ' * • ' * 

* J would choose project outlir^s leading t9 thoroUgh studies in depth. THey des- 
cribe themselves as experimenters and s^y that they ha^ used classrcal ex- 
perimental methods, i.e. a ^l^stematic way of using h^otheses and experi- 
ments or observations to verifyvhypotheses. In addition they have Used com-^ 
binations of experiments for the purpose, of calcu^^^ting correlations between 
factors and me^hdds used to minimize the nifmber of^obse^-vations needed to 
achieve the intended result. -Finally they state that the design of the project 
outline has been steered by feltow-researchers outside the Separtment, by the 

• Office of the Chancellor of the Swedish Universities and by other staff-members. 

^ The researchers who give as their specialization problem-formulator (prob- 

. .lera-pr^senter) aiid e.g. '^doubter and sceptic" or school^psychologist or edu- 

'cator, "classify their ownprovects as adaptive, research. The work is concen- 

• • . T , • ^ • ^ ^ - / 

• trated on preserving the existing school system and adapting it to the condi- 

W . % i 

tiojis that existrm society at large. 
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The researchers that during the process of problem-formulation seek for. ^ 
information .about er^irical rfelatieiv^ and proof also seek at the safne time E 
suitable hneafe'Uring instruments, norms and conventions concerning design* and , 
iXifthods for -processing the data that is to be collected. , 

The researchers that during the process of problem-formulation search for 
. inforn^tion fn tHe form-of opinions and interpretations that are visually given 
' in- theVorm oi summaries in Hajidbooks and works of reference are most at- ^ 
tracted to ideas that can give ris^ to the develepmdVit of "general pri^:iciples" ■ * 
or^odels that can be applie^i to a multitude of situations (e. g. information 
models).* " , ' 

The researchers that have experienced confjict ^^^choosing between ideas 
that can be use4i as ft basis in the formulation of problems leadirf^ to (a) rapid • I 
spluiions (i.e. one applies a known technique) and»{b) solutions a longer 
t^rin»(i»e. one mU^t' first develop B.uitable investigation techniques) classify . i 

their, o.wri projects as applied research^ Py applied research is meant ^'^wk. 
concerning m^H^jg^aiidtic condi^tidns than those prevailing in laboratory ex- / 



\ mo|||^j2£aiidtic condi,tlc5ns than those prevailing m labora 
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pSriments, Field studies (experiments), in which one t/ies to transfer ne^ 
ideas, strategies, meth^s or material frdfbi specific educational situatiiins 
^re counted amongjbfus research. In ^addition they stAte that they have experi- 
enced a cinflictv between the requirement of carrying out an assignment within 
a given time limit and the demsuid that they should ta^ on new assignments on 
a long term basis. - , . , - 

Each behaviour of the researcher can be described as an interaction be- 
tween the person and his environment. As a result each research process must 
to a certaia- d|^ree be marke'd by tl\e distinctive character of the researchers. 
The fundamentcil question put in this study is: What strategies and* techniques 
are used by researcher at'dep^rtlaients of educational research? 

•The results ijndicate that selection and "^formulation are highly individual 
and that the interchangeability of the i^searchers must be extremely limited, 
owing to various. specializations and the n^ecessity of long-term planning. In 
any case no educational research of high quality is going to b^ created by as- 
signing researchers to commissioned research that should p^eferrably not take 
too long, ' * ' <g 

The fact tliat the researcher has been^^cide the centre of attention in this 
account does'not in any way mean that, the development of the research-process 
is looked upon as a phenonaenon tl^t iff isolated from the environrnent - quite ^ 
the coatrary. The reseatchet has a mutual relation to his' environment. The 

way in which the research process,is influenced is svkynmar'ized in"Bc(^ 1. 

« » '* ■ • 

Bp^ U Summary:. Resources and conditions in research planning 

f ' » 



The resectrcher 's inher'ent resources Ho 



HoN^K; 

be 



e researcher s resources should 
zed'in research planning $ \ 



i. The researcher has a deep social 
. conlmitment. 



2. The researched has a strong am- 
bition to^solve problems Jtnd pro- 
duce high-qu&lity, res^a^rch. 

3, --The -researcher has a strong will 

to illuminate problems from alter- 
native angles ari^ i$ thereby pre-^ 
pared to* take risks. 
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By encouraging new developments which 
utilize the researcher's ability »to 
judge critically. 

By giving tnore secure conditions of em'- 
* ploymcfnt. 

By cstfibl^shing ifcscarch gropps that can 
carry out complex research tasks by 
eicploiting. their own (and others') 
competence in cooperation. 

By increasing the time factor for the re- 
> search. 

By permitting the researcher to struc-^ 
ture new areas and develop new re- 
' search strategics. * 

By permitting new knowledge to be formed 
without dernanding immediate practical 
application, ■ 
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Box 1 > cont. 



4, •Thfe-^ searcher h^s a strong will 
'to pietn on a long tetm ^ 

;(•,.■. . . . . 

5, The, researcher has. a, pronounced^ 
\ seed for a deeper knowledge of re- 

Search piethods, , 



^ The^'researcher has^a need of con- 
tinuity aaid consistency and to be 
, able, to work systerriatically. 



7. The resear,cher has a preference . 
for overall problems anfl wants to 
be ^ble/o develop genefral prin- 
ciples , 

.8. The researcher has a preference 
for Cross -scientific research and 
for opportunities for res.earcher- 
exchange within' the country and be- 
tween countries. 



9. The researcher is assignment- 
ortented'and fii\ds it difficult to 
leave incompleted pf^j^fifs. 



.10.- The^ researcher is problem -Orien - 
fed ^nd prepared to wo^k within 
rent areas. 



By providing means for long-term pro- 
jects and • , K 

By avoiding sudden^and unexpected 
chang'es of course. 

By providing opportunities for deeper-, 
methodological and statistical know- 
ledge in order to prevent ^^je- ^ded 
cmd. routine- application of research 
methodology. ^ i 

By encouraging the development of new 
research strategies that can lead to 
s6und id^s in the problem formula- 
tion being developed. " - > 



By planning research financing so that 
the projects can work with permanent 
full-t|me resear(iher 

By providing training in the systematic 
treatment of information on the be- 
havioural sciences, i 

By systematizing publications and pub- 
lishing within different areas, pri-, 
mariiy in Sweden. 

' By giving priority to la[rg'er problem 

complexes and basic research* 
By reducing the demand for practical 
'application. * 

By creating appointment s^^at extend 
bver several subjects (integrated).. 

By constructing more flexible appoint- 
ments. 

By opening the doors between faculties 
and subjects 

By waiting for research results until 
the researcher coMiders an assign- 
finent to be completed and hereby 

By greuiting mezms for various kinds- of 
following up. 

By extending the. frames towards larger 
socially oriented problems and 

By trusting the T^sekrcher sufficiently 
to le.t hjim choose for himself. 

By diminishing the influence of central 
authorities on;lhe process of prob- 
lem-formulation. ^ 

By 'giving the authorities a certain 
amount of co -influence in the de- 
velopment work^^alone. 
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Box coht. 



researcher is cxirious and 
prepared to change hi'a research^ 
ntity. - , 



12, The researches is open to sug- 
gestions £rorh o^her persons and 
organizations. 



By giving greater oppor.ftinity and means 
for project staff to take part in con- ^ 
ferences both within and outside the 
country and to distribute these op- 
portunities between all categories 
of research staff. 

By increasing the tu-rnQver of appoint- ' 
' ments. 
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»M starting a'dialbgue between the graAt- 
/ ing. authority and the re^searcher be- * 
f o r^t h4 p r obleni -f o ?rriul ati on begin s 
By pro\%ain^ insight into the granting 

procedure, * \ 
By creating ^utineis that^come into 
fbrce wlien a restartji project is 
turned down. 
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